CHAPTER XIV.
Although far advanced in Federal politics I must not lose sight of those of my own state. I will therefore, before I touch upon the course of the Adams Administration, notice the most interesting portions of her political history anterior to the very sudden and lamented death of Gov. Clinton. His prospects were never more promising than in the early part of the year 1825. His triumphant election as Governor of the largest state in the Union by the greatest majority she had ever given to any candidate, produced by a wide spread conviction .in the public mind that he had suffered great injustice, required only ordinary tact and discretion on his part to ensure a continuing prosperity. The Erie Canal—the success of which was his richest source of strength in the state—was completed this season, and in the-month of November a few days previous to the state election, the mingling of the waters of the Atlantic and of the Lakes was celebrated through the country lying between them. The re-election- of Mr. Adams was considered, from his well understood want of popularity, highly improbable; Mr. Clay, by accepting the •office of Secretary of State, had for the time put himself out of the line of competitors for the Presidency; Mr. Crawford had been withdrawn from public life by indisposition; the sanguine efforts in behalf of Mr. Calhoun had proved signally abortive, and the leading politicians inclined to the opinion that Gen. Jackson's strength could not stand the test of a four years exposure to the public scrutiny. Under such favoring circumstances it was not surprising that Mr. Clinton and his friends should have regarded his chances for the Presidency as better than those of any other aspirant, yet strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true that the popular impulse in his favor recently so strong was at the time of his great Canal celebra-tion already subsiding, and the elaborate demonstrations of joy at the completion of that work coldly received by the mass of the People. Having, as they considered, justly rebuked the violence of his opponents, they seemed disposed to leave his future fortunes to his own management and to the course of events.
I did not accompany the Cortege from Buffalo to New York, but joined in the procession at Albany and attended the public dinner given on the occasion. My companion, in the former ceremonial, was J. W. Taylor, who was a few weeks afterwards chosen Speaker of the House of Representatives. Satisfied by my own observation
157c estimation which was denied to the mass of his former associates and contributed largely to his re-election to the Senate. A man of sound sense and good taste, having through the greater part of his life associated with eminent men, as well in Europe as in his own Country, he had acquired a thorough knowledge of what belonged to the proprieties of every
